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REASONS  AGAIXST  THE  COMPULSORY 
DETENTION  of  PATIENTS  in  the  LOCK  WARDS 
OF  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARIES, 

BY 

MISS  LUCY  WILSON.* 


There  having  been,  of  late,  much  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  compulsory  detention, 
till  cured,  of  patients  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  and  especially 
in  the  Lock  Wards  of  those  Infirmaries,  I am  anxious  to  put 
before  you  some  considerations  against  such  detention. 

The  grounds  of  objection  are  many.  I will  treat  the  subject 
first  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  old  Kepealer  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  and  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  that 
struggle  [1870-1886]. 

The  proposal  is  at  present  supported  by  many  people  who  are 
warmly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  sanitary  regulation  of  vice, 
and  who  would  not  willingly  do  anything  to  promote  the 
re-establishment  of  that  system.  But  those  who  went  through 
the  practical  work  of  the  struggle  for  Repeal  know  what  was, 
and  is,  in  the  pro- Acta  mmd.  They  know  what  were  the  substi- 
tutes offered  by  the  Regulation  Party,  as  soon  as  it  realised  that 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  Acta  as  they  existed,  in  the  face 
of  public  opposition.  The  chief  of  those  substitutes  was — the 
power  to  compulsorily  detain  in  hospital  all  women  who  came 
under  official  control. 


* “Ihe  late  Miss  Lucy  Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  taleiite<l  workers 
in  the  movement  for  the  Repeal  of  the  English  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  'This  paper  was  read  by  her  at  a conference  at  Bayswater, 
December  Bth,  1889.  Proposals  identical  in  principle  with  those  dealt 
with  by  Miss  Wilson  are  being  widely  advocated  in  1900,  and  lier  argu- 
ments against  the  proposals  of  1889  are  of  special  value  at  the  present 
moment. 
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Thi.  was  altemplicl  twice.  First,  by  ^ 

Bruce’s  Bill,  which  was  dratted  in  1872,  and  which  preposed 
that  every  woman  committed  to  prison  tor  any  oSence  should,  i 
sufleFm7from  any  . f these  maladies,  he  compulsorily  detained 
after  her  sentence  ha  1 expired,  and  should  be  treattd  until  cured 
The  second  at.emp.  was  made  in  188.1,  after  Mr.  btanste  d s 

resolution  against  th  , Acts  had  hem  earned  when 

brought  in  their  “Detention  in  Hospital  (No.  -)  Bii  , wnicu 
provided  for  the  coiapulsory  detention  till  cured  of 
Iho  voluntarily  ent  ired  hospitals  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
Jommittal  to  hospital  and  compulsory  detention  there  of  all 
women  committed  t>  prison  for  less  than  six 

subjected  districts*  : the  entire  administration  and  control  of  the 
Hospitals  being  und^  r the  War  Office  and  Admiralty. 

Both  of  these  m tasures  were  rejected  by  the  Repeal  Par  y 
because  they  saw  i i both  of  them  that,  as  in  the  Acts,  the  civil 
Hghts  of  Jomen  rere  confiscated  for  the  sake  ot  protecting 
vfeious  men  ; that  women  suffering  from  these  maladies  were 

treated  as  criminah,  though  not  declared  to  be 
stated  that  “every  woman  so  affected  should  be  guilty  ot  a 
mlSmeanour,”  alt  lOUgh,  if  it  had  been  so  stated,  .^  should 
have  equally  oppos  id  it  on  the  ground  that  guilt  was  by  that 
means  attached  to  a status  and  not  to  an  act, -and  that  he 
practical  effect  of  b ith  Bills  was  the  protection,  and  therefore  the 
Lcouratrement  of  rr  en  in  vice,  and  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  vice  at  th  1 price  of  the  civil  and  moral  degradation  of 


women. 


In  1883  the  Nati  anal  Association  for  Repeal  issued  a Manifesto 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  conditions  they  would  not  accept, 
from  which  the  fol  owing  are  extracts  : 


“ Keiectine  Sti  te  Regulation,  the  Association  condemns,  as  does 
a J u“  House  of  cLmous,  all  Compulsory  Exauunauou  ol 

" t oTtlie  amc  principle  Ibo  Association  also  condemns  all  Coin- 

PtS77e1?n°si“SS‘- apply  whether  ,he  compulsion  he 
direct,  as  in  the  iristing  Act,  or  indirect,  as  for  ejainple  . . . y 

''t.Tnd°'it’'mak“  rnoSSce 'wt.ieft'he  compulsion  !«,  .applied 
bv  4cing  tee  V Oman  to  enter  tee  Hospital,  or  by  detaining  her, 

when  there,  aga:  nst  her  will.”  


^he  districts  um  ler  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
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Since  their  defeat  on  those  two  Bills,  that  which  is  present  to 
the  pro-Acts  mind  and  for  which  the  pro- Acts  party  ceaselessly 
works,  resting  not  day  or  night,  is  to  obtain  the  system  in 
such  shape  as  that  the  public  shall  not  see  that  they  have  ob- 
tained it.  And  the  way  to  do  this  Is  to  put  a little  bit  only,  and 
a bit  that  looks  quite  harmless  by  itself,  into  one  Act  ; and  when 
that  is  obtained,  pass  another  Act  that  shall  do  another  little  bit 
— also  looking  harmless  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the  first. 
And  so  on,  until  each  necessary  portion  has  been  passed  sepa- 
rately into  law,  when  they  can  be  pieced  together  for  the  pur- 
pose that  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  from  the  first. 

This  may  seem  to  some  to  be  an  unnecessarily  alarmist  view 
to  take.  I can  only  Implore  those  who  may  think  so,  and  on 
whom  may  rest  the  heavy  responsibility  of  deciding  this  question 
In  practice,  to  investigate  the  subject  for  themselves ; to  steep 
themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  I have  had  to  do  during 
seventeen  years  of  struggle  for  Repeal. 

But  it  may  be  said  : — What  has  che  compulsory  detention  of 
women  only,  in  prisons  or  in  Hospitals  under  the  War  Office,  to 
do  with  that  of  both  sexes  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries  ? Sadly 
too  much.  It  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  whole,  and  is  intended  to  be  so  by  those  who  are  pulling  the 
wires. 

First  of  all  : the  fair-sounding  proposal  to  deal  equally  with 
both  sexes  is  utterly  deluding.  Men  will  not  be  compulsorily  de- 
tained or  medicated  against  their  will.  In  practice  it  would  be 
women  only  who  were  the  victims.  Nor,  if  there  were  the  power, 
would  there  be  the  inclination  to  detain  men.  The  economic  con- 
sequences would  be  too  serious;  and,  moreover,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  a few  individuals,  there  is  no  public  opinion  as  yet 
sufficiently  widespread  and  determined,  as  to  the  wickedness  of 
spreading  this  mischief  among  women,  to  make  practicable 
any  attempt  to  deal  forcibly  with  men.  If  profligate  women 
suffer — it  serves  them  right.  It  is  only  profligate  men  whom  any- 
one attempts  to  protect  in  their  profligacy,  although  they  are  the 
only  people  who  can  injure  the  entirely  innocent.  Nor,  even  if 
there  were  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  deal  conpulsorily  with 
men,  would  the  treatment  be  e(jual  between  the  two  sexes. 
Nature  herself  forbids  it.  The  outrage  of  forcible  treatment 

O 

could  never  be  the  same  to  the  two. 
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In  the  next  plac(  — Workhouses  are  not  penal  institutions.  If 
the  power  to  impris  m for  this  purpose  is  given  to  the  workhouse, 
who  could  possibly  refuse  it  to  the  prison  ? If  the  practice  is  es- 
tablished in  the  wo  khouses,  powers  will  soon  be  given  to  do  the 
like  in  the  prisons  and  the  responsibility  for  that  would  rest 
upon  those  who  ha< . established  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Lord  llartingtOE,*  in  introducing  the  Bill  of  1883,  said 
that  that  Bill  world  “not  exclude  the  consideration  by  the 
Government  of  the  whole  question  with  a view  either  to  legisla- 
tion next  session  ( u the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ^f  1871,  or  of  the  Bill  of  1872,  or  possibly  to 
the  introduction  of  some  further  provisions  into  a Bill  which  is 
about  to  be  presen  ed  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  young  girls. 

This  was  the  landid  statement  of  a man  who  has  the 
reputation  of  beinf  a very  fair  and  honest  statesman,  who  would 
scorn  to  pass  laws  by  trickery  ; and  it  amounts  to  this  If  you 
will  take  the  first  step  by  passing  this  Bill,  the  foundation  will 
be  laid,  and  it  can  be  extended  by  degrees  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  steps  woulc  be  as  follows  : — Compulsory  detention  in  the 
workhouse— then  n the  prison.  The  prison  infirmary  would  at 
once  be  insufficien , for  the  purpose  ; so  separate  hospitals  would 
be  erected  ; and  t len,  the  whole  machinery  being  ready  and  the 
public  conscience  ' diinted  by  acquiescence  in  the  successive  steps, 
further  powers  f ir  arresting  women  would  be  taken  — the 
omission  of  a few  words  in  existing  laws  would  be  sufficient — 
and  wQ  should  hi  ve  the  ivhole  system  back  on  a much  larger 
scale  and  in  a mrch  more  impregnable  position  than  before, 
with  this  aggrava  don,  that  the  ordinary  law  would  distinguish 
between  men  and  women  committing  the  same  offence,  and  the 
penalty  in  the  woi  lan’s  case  would  include  this  frightful  addition. 
And  thus,  while  n ) one  would  dare  to  enact  personal  outrage  of 
any  woman  as  the  legal  penalty  for  crime,  it  would  be  added  as 
an  immaterial  inci'  lent  to  her  prison  discipline. 

But  there  are  o ;her  considerations.  Even  while  it  is  confined 
to  the  workhouse,  the  impossibility  of  dealing  equally  with  men 
and  women  mak<  s the  practice  teach  the  double  standard  of 
morality— that  mtn  may  be  vicious  and  women  may  not  ; that 
men  have  a right  to  be  protected  in  their  vice  at  the  public 


• Now  tlie  Dvike  of  Devonshire. 
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expense  ; that  they  may  spread  suffering  among  women,  but 
that  women  must  be  forcibly  prevented  from  spreading  it 
amongst  men  ; — a doctrine  Avhich  affords  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  makes  all  efforts 
to  remove  the  physical  penalty,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust, 
futile. 

Again,  the  forcible  detention  of  women  till  cured,  anywhere, 
cannot  be  prevented  from  affording  them  a “ clean  bill  of 
health,”  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  doors  of  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  would  be  besieged  by  vicious  men,  as  those  of  the  old 
examination  rooms  were  in  the  subjected  districts. 

The  practical  moral  result  would  be  the  relative  degradation 
of  women  in  the  public  mind  and  the  encouragement  of  license 
in  the  community. 

And  what  would  be  the  medical  result  ? Time  does  not  suffice 
for  me  to  quote  the  evidence,  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons*  by  medical  men  and  others  concerned 
in  Hospitals,  which  was  almost  unanimous  that  the  effect  of 
compulsory  detention — unaccompanied  by  forced  committal — 
was  to  defeat  its  own  object,  to  deter  patients  from  coming,  to 
induce  them  to  conceal  disease  until  it  assumed  a more  aggravated 
type,  and  thus  to  remain  longer  a danger  to  others  and  become  a 
greater  peril  to  themselves.  And  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
detention  till  cured — doctors  on  both  sides  agreed  that,  after  all 
svmptoms  had  vanished,  the  woman  might  continue  to  be  a source 
ol  danger  for  two  years  ; and  that,  moreover,  in  the  pandemonium 
of  vice,  it  was  not  necessary  that  she  should  be  affected  at  all. 
She  could  be  the  means  of  spreading  mischief  in  the  manner 
understood  by  the  term  mediate  contagion,” 

The  official  statistics  showed,  as  the  result  of  compulsory 
treatment  of  women,  a serious  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
graver  form  of  the  disease  among  the  troops  for  whose  benefit 
the  system  existed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  considering  the  few  who,  under 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  dealt  with,  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  disease  could  be  produced,  A bad  principle  would 
be  set  up  without  attaining  the  end  which  served  to  tempt  to  the 
adoption  of  doubtful  means. 

♦House  of  Commons  Select  Committee,  1882.  Questions  2,9H,  Ic. 
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On  the  other  ha  ad,  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that,  with 
good  treatment  and  kindness,  the  patients  would  stay  as  long  as 
was  necessary.  Tk  e case  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  where  both 
methods  had  been  t -ied,  was  a striking  example  of  this.* 

So  far  I have  i poken  of  the  matter  in  its  bearing  on  the 
public,  whether  it  >'ould  involve  gain  or  loss  to  the  community. 
But  I cannot  speak  jf  this  question,  as  is  far  too  often  done,  as  if 
it  only  affected  the  treatment  of  dead  matter,  and  not  of  human 
beings  with  rights  ! nd  feelings  like  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  for  a moment  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
individuals  whom  it  affects,  and  also  to  the  character  of  the 
institutions  concert  ed. 

The  compulsion  sought  to  be  imposed  is  not  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  coi  ipelled.  It  must  not  for  one  moment  be 
asserted  that  it  is.  If  it  were  it  would  apply  to  everyone.  The 
man  witli  a broker  arm,  the  consumptive  girl — must  all  be  im- 
prisoned till  cured.  It  is  only  infectious  or  contagious  maladies 
to  which  the  powe;  applies  j only  those  which  might  be  a source 
of  injury  to  others 

Now  this  partic  liar  malady  can  be  a source  of  injury  to  no 
one  against  their  svill.  It  is  a grievous  mistake  to  class  it  with 
small-pox  or  any  i ifectious  fever.  If  a sufferer  from  small-pox 
were  to  come  araorg  us  just  now,  any  or  all  of  us  might  take  the 
infection  without  t be  power  to  defend  ourselves.  But  if  one  of 
these  sad  women  ;ame  into  the  room,  who  would  be  the  worse  ? 

I do  not  concec  e the  right  to  imprison  even  the  victim  of  an 
infectious  disease. t The  right  is  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  murder, 
to  dealing  with  tl  e offender  after  wilful  damage  has  been  done. 
But  if  it  were  con  ,eded  there,  it  would  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  it  would  be  excusable  in  these  other  cases,  where  no  harm 
can  be  done  to  am  ther  unless  he  wilfully  runs  the  risk  o^  it. 

• See  article  by  Dr.  Patterson,  in  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

December,  1882.  ^ 

t Compulsory  dete  ition  is  a misleading  term.  It  is  doctors  argot  for 
imprisonment.  Imj  risonment,  deprivation  of  liberty,  has  always  been 
re^rded  in  Engla;  id  as  a very  serious  matter;  not  to  be  lightly 
inflicted  on  anyone,  ind  on  no  one  without  careful  public  enquiry  before 
a mao-istrate  and  de  iberate  sentence  of  a Criminal  Court.  The  doctors 
clainf  to  inflict  this  serious  penalty  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a “ Medical 
Officer,”  w'ithout  pul  lie  enquiry,  defence  or  appeal ; and  they  think  that 
ail  that  is  necessary  to  persuade  the  public  to  give  them  this  monstrous 
power,  is  to  call  the  penalty  not  imprisonment,  but  compulsory 
detention.  [Author^  5 note.] 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  public  institution  to  protect  a 
profligate  man  against  risks  from  which  he  could  protect  himself 
by  decency  of  life,  and  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense.  Nor  does 
any  right  exist  in  any  individual  or  institution  to  sacrifice  the 
civil  rights  of  one  person  to  the  personal  safety  of  another,  when 
that  safety  is  only  endangered  by  his  own  vice.  The  fresh 
power  that  this  year  has  been  given  to  make  Workhouse  Infir- 
maries Medical  Schools,  makes  it  a still  more  serious  matter  to 
imprison  anyone  within  those  Infirmaries  ; to  be  there  made  a 
subject  of  investigation  and  experiment  ; to  be  kept  back  from 
cure  as  long  as  useful  to  the  doctors,  as  some  doctors  them- 
selves boast  they  do  now,  even  when  they  are  dealing  with 
nominally  free  persons  in  the  General  Hospitals. 

But  if  such  imprisonment  could  be  the  duty  of  any 
institution,  assuredly  it  is  not  that  of  the  Workhouse.  The  Poor 
Law  exists  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor— not  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disea.<!e,  the  punishment  of  vice,  or  the  protection  of 
the  profligate  of  either  sex  in  their  profligacy.  Our  Poor  Law 
is  the  expression  of  the  national  will  that  no  one  shall  die  of 
starvation.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  how  any  deterrent  conditions 
can  be  attached  to  its  relief  unless  we  are  prepared  to  let  people 
die  if  they  would  not  accept  them.  IVIisconduct  in  a Workhouse, 
as  in  any  public  place,  brings  people  within  reach  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  law  ; but  the  Workhouse  itself  should  have  no  penal 
powers,  and,  certainly,  no  power  of  imprisonment. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  between  the  perfectly  distinct 
functions  of  the  Prison  and  the  Workhouse.  There  is  a certain 
similarity  in  their  organization  and  in  the  character  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  human  inmates  w'hich  may  make  such  confusion 
easy ; but  the  one  is  the  embodiment  of  the  discipline  of  the 
country, — the  other  of  its  mercy.  This  distinction  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  Considerable  number.s  of  men  and  women  of 
the  lowest  type  are,  in  both  institutions,  brought  together  under 
control.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  them  is  very  great,  and 
the  love  of  power  over  our  fellow  crealures  is  one  of  the  most 
ingrained  vices  of  human  nature.  The  temptation  to  apply  in 
the  one  case  treatment  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  other,  may 
be  very  great,  but  it  has  to  be  resisted.  The  paupers  in  a 
workhouse,  as  such,  are  not  criminals.  They  are  entitled  to 
shelter  and  help  by  law  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  pro- 
perly within  its  bounds,  and  no  invidious  distinctions  should  be 
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made  among  them, — giving  relief  without  price,  in  one  case,  and 
attaching  to  it  a hes  vy  price  in  another.  The  prison  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cc  mmunity  at  large,  to  protect  it  from  aggres- 
sion. The  workhoi  se  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  inmates. 

There  is  one  otl  er  consideration — that  of  generosity.  The 
need  and  the  duty  i o deal  gently  and  not  forcibly  with  others 
varies  inversely  as  t aeir  power  of  resistance  and  defence.  These 
special  victims  are  t le  weakest,  most  friendless  and  defenceless  of  ^ 
the  community,  and  therefore  they  have  the  greatest  claim  on  our 
long-suffering  and  ( ur  gentleness.  They  are  a sore  burden,  and 
most  difficult  to  dei  .1  with,  but  we  must  strive  that  our  patience 
may  be  equal  to  thi  i demands  made  upon  it.  Power  is  given  us 
to  serve  others  witl  lal,  and  not  to  oppress  them.  And  who  are 
these  others,  now  tl  e lowest  and  most  friendless  of  the  people  . 
Let  us  put  ourselv€  3 in  their  place  and  admit  that,  in  proportion 
to  their  opportuniti  js  and  their  training,  they  are  as  good  as  our- 
sg1v68 — or  bGttcr.  Any  proposal  to  doal  witli  tliGiu  inor6  barsbly 
than  with  others  si  ould  not  come,  whoever  else  may  make  it, 
from  women  who  1 ave  been  all  their  lives  sheltered  from  every 
dan^^er  and  every  t imptation  to  which  they  have  been  helplessly 
exposed. 


^ - i 


A correspondent  las  called  my  attention  to  one  consideration  which 
w*as  not  dealt  with  ii  the  paper.  It  is  this  : That  the  imprisonment  of 
Lock  patients  is  peci  liarly  u.seless  “on  account  of  the  element  of  n-iU 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Nobmly  leaves  a Fever  Hospital 

intending  at  oner  tc  place  themselves  in  danger  of  fresh  infection.  ^ 

Many,  I am  sorry  to  ay,  do  leave  the  Lock  Hospital  with  a determina- 
tion to  lead  a life  wl  ich  may  at  once  make  them  as  ill  as  before.”  From 
the  ratepayers’  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  useless  waste  of  money. 

[Autlior's  Note.] 
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